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it housed the soul of a dead grandam, whose withered features
had borne some likeness to the wrinkled face of the bear.1

The   doctrine   of the   transmigration   of  human   souls Belief of
into   animal   bodies   is   viewed   with   great   favour   bv tb?trans-
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the negroes of northern Guinea. In different parts of the of human
coast different species of animals are. accounted sacred, an?mais7n
because they are supposed to be animated by the spirits Africa,
of the dead. Hence monkeys near Fishtown, snakes
at Whydah, and crocodiles near Dix Cove live in the odour
of sanctity.2 In the lagoon of Tendo, on the Ivory Coast
of West Africa, there is a certain sacred islet covered with
impenetrable scrub, on which no native dare set foot. It is
peopled only by countless huge bats, which at evening quit
the island by hundreds of thousands to fly towards the River
Tanoe, which flows into the lagoon. The natives say -that
these bats are the souls of the dead, who retire during the day
to the holy isle and are bound to present themselves every
night at the abode of Tano, the great and good fetish who
dwells by the river of his name. Paddling past the island
the negroes will not look at it, but turn away their heads. A
European in crossing the lagoon wished to shoot one of the
bats,' but his boatmen implored him to refrain, lest he should
kill the soul of one of their kinsfolk.8 In the Mopane country
of South Africa there is, or used to be, no check on the
increase of lions, because the natives, believing that the souls
of their chiefs entered into the animals, never attempted to kill
them ; on the contrary, whenever they met a lion they saluted
him in the usual fashion by clapping their hands. Hence the
country was so infested by lions that people, benighted in
fields, often slept for safety in trees.4 Similarly, the Makanga,
who occupy the angle between the Zambesi and Shire rivers,
refrain from killing lions because they believe that the spirits
of dead chiefs enter into them.6 The Amambwe universally
suppose that their reigning chief turns at death into a lion.6
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